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sense nor the construction of the passage are in 
any way twisted to an interpretation, and third, 
the possibility of explaining the passage from 
within the poem itself, which is certainly prefer- 
able to its interpretation from without. Of the 
only possible objections one rests on the insuffi- 
cient ground of an arbitrary and inconclusive 
definition, the other on the shadowy and purely 
verbal parallel with a Norse saga. Textual 
emendation is at best more or less indeterminate, 
but a conclusion which has so much in its favor 
and so little real objection deserves the consider- 
ation of an attempt to explain error without re- 
course to mere conjecture, to the ignoring of the 
ms., or the heavy draft on analogies of little 
provable connection aside from verbal coincidence. 



Wilbur C. Abbott. 



University of Kansas. 



AN UNNOTICED EDITION OF 
DRYDEN'S VirgU. 

In a letter to Tonson {Prose Works, ed. Malone : 
vol. I, pt. ii, p. 61 ; Works, ed. Scott-Saintsbury, 
xvin, 138), Dryden writes : 

"I have broken off my studies from The Con- 
quest of China, to review Virgil, and bestow' d 
nine entire days upon him. You may have the 
printed copy you sent me to-morrow morning, if 
you will come for it yourself ; for the printer is a 
beast, and understands nothing I can say to him 
of correcting the press." 

Apparently immediately after the appearance of 
his subscription Virgil in 1697, Dryden made 
manuscript corrections on the printed sheets and 
returned them to Tonson as copy for a second 
edition. This second edition, according to Malone 

and the alliteration. If, on the other hand, the substan- 
tive (or substantives) at the end furnished syllables capable 
of two verse-stresses, hyrde would descend into the thesis. 
To scan the half-line as it has been transmitted, the special 
law for the versification of proper names in Anglo-Saxon 
(see Pub. of the Mod. Lang. Ass'n qf America, xiv, 346 f.) 
must be kept in mind, namely, that the first syllable of a 
name may be short under the ictus. The first syllable, 
therefore, of Elan is the alliterating syllable (with, of 
course, an ictus), and the second ictus, completing the 
rhythm of type B, falls upon ewen. — J. W. B. 



{Prose Works, vol. i, pt. ii, p. 62) was published 
in 1698 ; accordingly Malone dates the above 
quotation December, 1697. 1 But, so far as I 
know, this 1698 edition is not mentioned else- 
where, nor can I find any record of any edition of 
Dryden' s Virgil between 1697, the date of first 
publication, and 1709, the date of the third 
edition. 2 

Before me are two folio copies of Dryden' s 
Virgil, with identical title-pages, dated 1697. 
One s is printed on stout paper, with wide margin 
(size of leaf 17^x11 inches), the other 4 is on 
thinner paper, with narrow margin (size of leaf 
13fx9). At first sight the volumes seem iden- 
tical in contents, except that in the large paper 
folio the prose prefaces and dedications are left 
unnumbered, while in the smaller they are paged 
continuously with the poems. A closer inspection, 
however, shows that the smaller volume really 
represents the missing second edition of Dryden' s 
Virgil. The page of errata in the larger book is 
here omitted and its directions are embodied in 
the text. Besides this, there are other important 
differences in the texts of the two volumes, the 
result of Dryden' s own revision. 6 For example, 
in the Dedication of the JEneis we find in the first 
edition the following two sentences which are 
omitted in the second edition : 

"I can think of nothing to plead for him, but 
what I verily believe he thought himself; which 
was, that as the Funerals of Anehisea were sol- 
emniz'd in Sicily, so those of Archemorus should 

1 Malone makes this explanation for the date of the 
following letter (no. xxrv), which is evidently closely 
connected with the one from which I have quoted. His 
reason must have been the same in both cases. 

2 Scott in his Life of Dryden (l, 345) merely repeats Ma- 
lone' s statement. In a footnote (xiv, 29) he vaguely re- 
fers to a second edition, without giving date. 

3 Lent by courtesy of the Harvard University Library. 
* Lent by courtesy of the Yale University Library. 

6 Mr. F. B. Dexter kindly writes me that the Yale 
University Library possesses another copy of Dryden's 
VirgU, which seems identical with that owned by the 
Harvard Library, with which it agrees in the paging, 
errata, and some variations of text in regard to which I 
inquired. The volume is smaller, however, the page 
measuring only 14Jx8£ inches. Perhaps the Harvard 
copy is one of those distributed to the first set of sub- 
scribers, who paid five guineas apiece ; and the Yale copy 
one of those sent to the second set of subscribers, who paid 
only two guineas apiece. (Malone, vol. I, pt. i, 235-236). 
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be celebrated in Candy. For tbe last was an 
Island, and a better than the first, because Jove 
was Born there." 

Saintsbury (Works xrv, 131-132) brackets 
these sentences and makes a footnote : "Sen- 
tences bracketed omitted later." The indefinite 
"later," which Saintsbury uses here and else- 
where, is never explained ; it may refer to some 
eighteenth-century edition. Ker (Essays of John 
Dryden, n, 293) gives a note on this passage : 
"All this is left out in the third edition ; I have 
not been able to find a copy of the second. " 

The only modern critical edition of Dryden' s 
Virgil is Saintsbury' s. This follows sometimes 
the first edition and sometimes the second. It 
gives the impression that Scott's text was collated 
now with one folio, now with another ; that the 
differences between the two folios were not noticed. 
Indeed, Saintsbury tells us in his " Editor's Post- 
script" (xvin, xv): " Much of the collation had 
to be done by deputy, and ... I was not always 
able to check my deputy's work at first hand." 

For example : 

Pastoral i, 1. 26. 

With frequent Crokes presag'd the coming Blow. (Ed. 1. ) 
By croaking from the left presag'd the coming Blow. 

(Ed. 2.) 

Here Saintsbury follows ed. 1, but adds the foot- 
note : " Later, ' by croaking from the left.' " 

Georgics n, 11. 460-67. 

Earth knew no Season then, but Spring alone : 
On the moist Ground the Sun serenely shone : 
Then Winter Winds their blustring Bage forbear, 
And in a silent Pomp proceeds the mighty Year. 
Sheep soon were sent to people AWry Fields, 
And salvage Beasts were banish' d into Wilds. 
Then Heav'n was lighted up with Stars ; and Man, 
A hard relentless Bace, from Stones began. 

(Ed. 1.) 
Then did the new Creation first appear ; 
Nor other was the Tenour of the Year : 
When laughing Heav'n did the great Birth attend, 
And Eastern Winds their Wintry Breath suspend : 
Then Sheep first saw the Sun in open Fields ; 
And salvage Beasts were sent to Stock the Wilds : 
And Golden Stars flew up to Light the Skies, 
And Man's relentless Bace, from Stony Quarries rise. 

(Ed. 2.) 

Here also Saintsbury follows ed. 1, but gives 
the other passage in a note as "later." 



Georgics n, 1. 472. 

When Infant Nature was with Quiet crown' d, 

(Ed. 1.) 
When Warmth and Moisture did at once abound, 

(Ed. 2. ) 

Here Saintsbury follows ed. 2 without comment. 

Georgics in, 11. 224-27. 
Here the first couplet (11. 224-25) is from the 
first edition. In the second edition it is omitted 
and replaced by another (11. 226-27). Saints- 
bury' s text gives both couplets, to the great detri- 
ment of the sense. His note on the passage im- 
plies that both couplets were in the first edition, 
and that the first of them was "later" omitted. 

jEneid v, 11. 450-51. 

Had brib'd the Judges to protect his Claim ; 
Besides JDiores does does as loud exclaim : 

(Ed. 1.) 
Had brib'd the Judges for the pronuVd Prize ; 
Besides Diores fills the Court with Cry's, 

(Ed. 2.) 

Here Saintsbury follows ed. 2 without comment. 

JEfoeid vi, 11. 1238-39. 

True Visions thro' transparent Horn arise : 
Thro' polish' d IV ry pass deluding Lies. 

(Ed. 2.) 

These lines are not found in ed. 1. Saintsbury 
prints them without comment. 

I hope later to publish a full collation of the 
two folios in connection with an edition of Dryden. 

The arrangement of lines on the page is iden- 
tical in the first and second editions. When the 
identity would be disturbed by Dryden' s alter- 
ations, as in the passage cited above from the 
Dedication of the JEheis, adjustments are imme- 
diately made to restore uniformity. This fact at 
first suggested that the type set up for the first 
edition was left undisturbed in Tonson's office 
until Dryden' s corrections were made for the 
second edition. But minute differences in spell- 
ing, punctuation, and the forms of certain types, 
showed this view to be untenable. The second 
edition was then, we must suppose, set up anew, 
but with an effort to imitate exactly the first 
edition, where that had not been altered by 
Dryden himself. Why the title-page remained 
unchanged, and why no note was made in the 
new edition of the author's revision, must remain 
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doubtfiil. As the second edition was apparently 
published in 1697, not 1698, Malone's date for 
Dryden's letter is without foundation. 



G. E. Noyes. 



University of California. 



ON THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM Edda. 

Three main theories have been held with respect 
to the origin of the word Edda as the title of 
Snorri Sturluson's compendium on the art of 
poetry : 1. Edda = 'great-grandmother, urgross- 
mutter, eltermutter, oldemoder ' ; 2. Edda = 
'poetics, art of poetry,' derived from <5oV, 'song, 
poem, poetry'; Edda= 'book of, or at, Oddi,' 
Snorri Sturluson's home in childhood and youth. 
I shall consider each one in the order given. 

The first theory was held by Grimm, 1 Simrock/ 
Rosenberg," Vigfusson, 4 Miillenhoff, and others, 
but so far as I know it is no longer of interest 
among Germanic scholars except as an example of 
the pious mistakes of romantic philology. The 
idea that Snorri' s book on the materials, language, 
and metrical forms of poetry, might have seemed 
to Snorri himself, or to some one else of his time, 
a "marchensammlung," in the transmission of 
which to following generations a great-grand- 
mother might be thought to be instrumental, was 
indeed in perfect harmony with the motives and 
methods which romantic philologists and mythol- 
ogists believed to be characteristic of the Golden 
Age of Germanic Antiquity ; but it was soon felt 
that the theory was too beautiful or too vague 
to be true. Miillenhoff, for example, gave the 
theory a formulation which partly deprived it of 
its force when he said : B 

" Wenn iiberhaupt auf Island, so verstand man 

1 Geseh. d. deutseh. l&pr., 4. aufL, p. 529 : Edda— 'proa- 
via.' " Es ist nun vollig im sinne des alterthums, dass die 
urgrossmutter dem kreis ihrer kinder und enkel von der 
vergangenheit kunde gibt," etc. 

2 Die Edda, 10. aufl., Stuttgart, 1896, p. 339. 

8 Nordboernes Aanddiv, I, p. 144 : The name Edda, ' olde- 
moder,' was used "rimeligvis fordi man vilde betegne 
bogens indhold som en r0st fra oldtiden." 

* IeeL Diet., s. v., and Corpus Poet. Boreale,!, pp. xxvi ff. 

5 Deutsche AUertumskunde, vol. v., p. 207. 



im snorrischen hause das seltene, aus fruherer zeit 
uns allein durch die Rigsyula, dann nur durch 
einen zusatz, wie es scheint, von y zu c. 81 x u 
bezeugte wort und gebrauchte es wohl fruhzeitig, 
wie auch spater noch in der familie mehr ah eine 
scherzende benennung 6 fur den schatz seltener 
weisheit und alter kunden aus der vorzeit, die der 
vetter und oheim daheim sammelte und hegte." 

But Mullenhoff did not live to read Konra^S 
Gislason's now famous article in the Aarbeger for 
1884. If he could have seen this, it is not im- 
probable that he would have given to the theory 
there presented his emphatic approval. The ex- 
istence of a word with the meaning ' ars poetica, 
poetik,' in a very technical sense, might have 
been to him no small evidence for the genuine- 
ness, independence, and exaltation of Germanic 
culture in the North. 

Konrao' Gfslason, a distinguished authority on 
Old Norse language and poetry, especially on 
Skaldic poetry, in the article 7 already referred to, 
discusses the word solely on the assumption that it 
had no existence before the existence of Snorri' s 
work ; that it sprang into being because of a new 
and peculiar need — a title for Snorri Sturluson's 
unique treatise on the art of poetry. The details 
of his theory may be briefly stated. From &&r, 
'poem, poetry,' some one (not Snorri) created 
the term edda on the analogy of stS6, n., 'a stud, 
collection, of horses': stedda, f., 'a mare.' It is 
at once noticed that the words std% and stedda 
belong to a category of ideas which would seem 
to have little to do with poetry and poetical terms. 
Gfslason' s theory of the analogical process involved 
is not, however, based on the assumption that 6%r 
would directly call to mind st&6, but that the 
formation in -edd- has a peculiar function, the 
need of which was felt in the attempt to adapt dor 
for use as the title of a book on the art of poetry. 
This function was, in the opinion of Gfslason, 
diminutive in character. Let us first see how he 
obtains this result, and next how he applies it to 
the term Edda. 

6 The italics are mine. 

"En bemserkning om Edda som navn pft et skrift,' 
Aarbeger for nord. Oldkyndighed og Sistorie, 1884, pp. 
143-156. The theory which Gislason here attempts to 
establish on scientific grounds was first suggested by Ami 
Magnusson (1787). 



